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M. M. Warburg © Co. Merchant Bankers of Hamburg 


A Survey of the first 140 Years, 1798 to 1938 


BY EDUARD ROSENBAUM 


“The day of the court banker is over.” With these words Professor David 
$. Landes began his interim report on “The Bleichröder Bank” in 
Volume V (1960) of this Year Book. Professor Landes gave a lucid 
description of the transition from the court banker to the private banker, 
from privilege and quasi-monopoly to normal citizenship and competition, 
from status to contractus, as Sir Henry Sumner Maine would have called 
it. And yet, perhaps less than in other professions, contract and cash 
nexus were not everything. Family status and connections retained their 
importance, and Professor Landes reminds us of “the success in trade and 
banking of such dispersed but cohesive religious or ethnic groups as the 
Jews, Calvinists, Greeks or Parsees” (loc. cit. p. 203). There is thus no 
reason to duplicate these reflections on certain sociological predispositions 
of members of a minority who find an additional challenge in a marginal 
position which no equality before the law can change completely. 

But when we consider the conditions under which a firm, officially 
founded in 1798, grew up and developed it seems necessary to call back 
to the memory the great economic expansion which distinguished the 
nineteenth century from the previous ones. There was the big growth of 
population, the transition from wood to iron, from wind and horse- 
traction to steam, the radical change of the means of communication 
through telegraph, telephone and wireless. There was further a relative 
and growing emancipation from Nature’s seasonal fluctuations through 
world-wide trade which caused an almost continuous flow of food stuffs 
and industrial raw materials to all parts of the earth. 

These general elements of economic growth were accentuated by the 
locative conditions of a seaport like Hamburg. It is not generally realized 
that a closely knit national economy is a later development than the 
international or better inter-regional trade, especially between those regions 
which were close to the seas and oceans. Hamburg was a focal point which 
connected a North European Weltwirtschaft with the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean coast-lines. In spite of commercial jealousies and competition 
there was a kind of community feeling encircling Western Europe. Residues 
of the bonds of the Hanseatic League remained and Hamburg was from 
1611 until 1806 the seat of the Merchant Adventurers and their privileged 
settlement, called the English Court. In addition, the rather elastic con- 
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ception of neutrality gave to the Hamburg flag special opportunities as a 
go-between in times of war. All these elements whose interplay and per- 
mutations contained so much scope for imaginative enterprise, were active 
in the year which saw the real beginning of the Warburg firm. 

When the brothers Moses Marcus and Gerson Warburg set up a banker’s 
business as M. M. Warburg & Co. in 1798 they already carried with them 
a fairly long family tradition. An ancestor, Simon von Cassel, who had 
been a pawnbroker and money dealer, obtained in 1559 permission to 
settle in the Westphalian town of Warburg from which the family later 
took its name. Already in the sixteenth century members of the family 
were known to have lived for a long time at Altona near Hamburg, a 
town at that time under Danish rule where Jews, in contrast to Hamburg, 
were allowed to trade as merchants and even as ship-owners. Several 
banking firms were established here under the Warburg name, and one 
of them, the money dealer Marcus Gumprich Warburg, moved to Hamburg 
in 1773 where in the meantime the conditions for settlement and trading 
had been considerably liberalized. He was the father of Moses M. and 
Gerson who started on their own in 1798, a year full of risks and possi- 
bilities. When the Bank of England had stopped its cash payments in 
1797 Hamburg’s trade in commercial bills grew considerably. The turn- 
over of the famous Hamburg Giro-Bank founded in 1619, more a clearing 
house than a credit institute, was 182 million Marks in 1751, 343 m. in 
1781, but 1506 millions in 1799. On the other hand, the very year 1799 
saw a sharp break in the commercial boom since large stocks bought at 
high prices were undercut by new supplies suddenly arriving from oversea 
in Portugal, England and northern Europe. In Hamburg more than 150 
firms became bankrupt. There are, naturally, no documents left to show 
the fate of the new Warburg firm, but there are indications that it must 
have gained and preserved a certain standing even in its first years. For 
when Hamburg was occupied by French troops in the autumn of 1806, 
Gerson Warburg was one of the hostages seized by the French troops and 
interned near Rothenburg (Lüneburger Heide). A family tradition reports 
that his brother Moses with whom he used to have frequent quarrels, 
was very reluctant to pay the sum demanded for the release of Gerson 
and eventually, after some admonitions from the Jewish community and 
some sparring with the French, paid much less than these had expected. 
When the French troops had finally left Hamburg in May 1814, the Bank 
immediately started to reinforce its stock of silver. The archives report 
that three Warburg firms, amongst them M. M. Warburg & Co., were 
particularly active in providing these new supplies of silver on which the 
Mark Banco-currency was based.1 The conclusion that these firms must 


1See Heinrich Sieveking, Die Hamburger Bank 1619—1875, p. 93 (= Festschrift für 
Werner v. Melle, Hamburg, 1933). 
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have had some importance is confirmed by the fact that letters from 
them for the years 1814 and 1815 were written to N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons at London.? 

There is no documentary evidence which would allow us to assess the 
size and relative importance of the firm in the following decades but there 
can be little doubt that it kept in good shape, was reasonably prosperous 
and was conducted with the necessary prudence. 

For the intermediate period we have a letter to N. M. Rothschild’s of 
April 16, 1830, which announces the dispatch of a considerable quantity 
of Luis-d’or “von Ihrem Herrn A. S. von Rothschild aus Berlin”. The 
freight is £ 40.-.- “which is very cheap”. There are altogether 100.000 
Louis-d’or in ten casks; the last cask also contains “fiir unsere Rechnung 

£ 253.15. - an fälligen Preuss. und Dän. Coupons, 

£ 300 .-.- Sovereigns, 

£ 51.-.- in Noten”, together 

£ 604.15.- which please credit to our a/c. 

The letter contains one sentence which is worth being quoted verbally 
since it neatly shows the balance between sail and steamer in those days: 


“Wir hätten es mit einem Schooner wohl etwas billiger haben können, allein in 
Rücksicht dass das Wetter schlecht und der Wind conträr ist, Sie daher das Gold 
8 Tage später bekommen können, welches bei einer solchen Quantität bedeutender 
Zinsverlust ist, haben wir uns entschlossen die Kleinigkeit Fracht mehr nicht in 
Betracht zu ziehen, und es per Dampfboot verladen, zumal da Sie uns einiger- 
massen dazu aufforderten.” 


There also exists a bill of lading for a small transaction in the opposite 
direction, dated May 7th, 1830. 

In these years the first epoch of the firm came to an end. The younger 
brother, Gerson Warburg, died on August 8, 1825, and his brother Moses 
Marcus continued alone until his death on November 14, 1831. The firm 
was taken over by his son-in-law Abraham (Aby) Samuel Warburg to- 
gether with his cousin Elias Warburg. Elias Warburg, however, retired 
from the partnership in 1837, and founded a firm of his own which 
had no further connection with the original house. His name appears in 
1857 when he was appointed administrator of two Hamburg firms which 
had become illiquid during the crisis. Aby S. Warburg remained sole head 
of the firm until his death on July 8, 1856. This period saw the end of 
the first stage of the Zollverein (1819—1844) and the growing development 
of a hinterland organized as an economic entity. This was not an unmixed 
blessing for Hamburg whose face was still turned towards the sea and 


2In a letter of M. M. Warburg & Co. to Rothschild’s dated Aug. 4, 1815, the Hamburg 
firm refers to an earlier letter of July 28, discusses a bill of exchange and offers a 
quantity of gold or Louisd’or for early delivery, and assures Rothschild’s that they are 
capable of handling business of this kind as effectively as anybody at Hamburg would 
be able to do it. 
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whose political leaders saw the rise of Prussia so far with more appre- 
hension than approval. The revolution of 1848 did not lead to a renais- 
sance of some kind of German empire but to a bitter struggle for hegemony 
between Austria and Prussia, decided in 1866, and to the wars with Den- 
mark for Schleswig-Holstein in 1848 and 1864. These actions did not only 
disturb Hamburg’s strong commercial interests in the Baltic and Northern 
Germany but also brought Prussian pressure and Prussian troops much 
too close to the small and militarily indefensible territory of the Free 
and Hanseatic town. The end of Frankfurt’s status as a free town in 1866 
showed what might have happened to Hamburg at almost any time in 
this period. 

There are no documents left for these years to show the exact size of 
the firm. The actual turnover figures of the Hamburg Giro-Bank were 
never disclosed and the books were probably destroyed when the Bank 
was closed on Dec. 31, 1875, and a “Reichsbankhauptstelle’ had been 
opened at Hamburg. The City Archives possess, however, the so-called 
“Folienbücher” which give the number of pages needed by the various 
firms for their transactions. It is, of course, a very rough measure, and 
we are only giving, as a specimen, the figures for 1851: 


Salomon Heine & Co. needed 416 pages, W. L. Behrens 180, J. H. Gossler & Co. 
182, J. H. Jonas & Co. 117, Octavio R. Schroeder & Co. 126, Abr. 5. Warburg 295, 
Elias Warburg 2003, 


But from this time onwards there are certain family papers available 
which give a more distinct insight into the general character of the firm 
and its partners. The business was not started in the city itself but in the 
‘Neustadt’, and its name is to be found in the Directories of Hamburg 
from 1800 onwards which also give already from this date on the name of 
the person who is a member of the Giro-Bank and responsible for the 
account there. Until Jews had full rights of citizens at Hamburg — which 
was not before February 23, 1849 — they had to pay an entrance fee of 
750 M Banco to become members of the Bank, called Kämmereibürger. 
But this was actually no real discrimination since the citizen of Hamburg, 
who as such had eo ipso the right to become a member of the Bank, 
had to pay a stamp duty of the same amount on becoming citizen, viz. 
750 M Banco.* 

The firm, called Geldwechsler, kept its location in the ‘Neustadt’ until 
1853, and is from 1853 onwards to be found at various addresses in the 
Altstadt close to the Town Hall and the Exchange, and moved to its final 
(and present) address, “Ferdinandstrasse 75”, in 1868. Its designation 
changes in 1863 from Geldwechsler to Bankiers. 


®Heinrich Sieveking, loc.cit., p. 108. 
4See Ernst Levy von Halle, Die Hamburger Giro-Bank und ihr Ausgang, Berlin 
1891, p. 14. 
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Aby S. Warburg had the reputation of being a specially gifted arbitragist 
which was of decisive importance since the main business of the firm 
in those years was still the trade in commercial bills and foreign exchange. 
It needed a careful appreciation of the intrinsic quality of the bills offered 
in the market and of the credit position of the firms who had drawn 
and accepted them. Hamburg was, as explained before, at the crossroads of 
various strands of the international trade and as such a clearing house 
of commercial (and financial) bills of greatly varying quality.5 Aby S. 
Warburg had specially good connections with N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
in London. But he was not their sole agent at Hamburg and in the last 
years of his life the well-known firm of L. Behrens Söhne became a very 
active competitor. 

When Aby S. Warburg died he left his widow Sara with two sons and 
four daughters. Sara Warburg, who had devoted most of her considerable 
gifts of mind and character to a careful education of her children, had 
yet been sufficiently acquainted with her late husband’s activities that 
she could be put in sole charge of the firm, assisted only, as a curator, 
by a friend of the family, August Sanders. Her elder son Siegmund, 
born April 4, 1835, received power of attorney (Generalvollmacht) on July 
23, 1856 and became partner on January 1, 1859. His younger brother, 
Moritz, born March 8, 1838 — the future father of the “fiinf Hamburger” — 
joined the firm as partner on December 31, 1862. 

Sara Warburg and her still inexperienced sons had soon to show that 
they were capable of guiding the business through fairly difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

The well known crisis of 1857 started in the United States at the end 
of August with the failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, followed 
by the failure of 150 banks up to the middle of October. This had its 
repercussions in the whole commercial world. “But it is nonetheless 
a fact that fundamental explanation could run for each country in terms 
of its own developments.”® The waves emanating from the centre of the 
shock are shaped by the local conditions of those parts where they still 
can be felt. 

The merchants of Hamburg had issued and accepted an excessive 
number of trade bills which were not based on, and more or less covered 
by, genuine transactions in commodities, but were purely financial credits 
given partly to business firms which wanted to hold their stocks of com- 
modities instead of selling them at the crumbling international prices. 


5Seine Gläubiger sind “vornemlich die reichen und handelsmächtigen Briten, seine 
Schuldner zum grossen Theile die armen, creditbedürftigen, weiter entfernten, offen- 
bar in jeder Hinsicht viel weniger Sicherheit und Garantie bietenden Bewohner 
der nordosteuropäischen und vieler transatlantischen Staaten, bekanntlich besonders 
Süd- und Westamerika’s.” Adolph Wagner, Die Geld- und Credittheorie der Peel’- 
schen Bankacte, Wien 1862, p. 283. 

8Joseph A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles, New York and London, 1939, vol. I, p. 331 f. 
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Rumours that these bills for which merchants and bankers of Hamburg 
had accepted responsibility had reached the amount of 1200 million Mark 
Banco were exaggerated; the actual figure was 340 million, but became 
only known much later; and in a crisis or panic the rumours take the 
place of the realities. 

Like most other bankers of Hamburg, M. M. Warburg & Co. saw many 
bills which they had endorsed come back to them under protest, and they 
had to strain all their resources and credit to meet these obligations 
successfully. The firm is not mentioned among those which had to impawn 
securities or commodities but was on the contrary able to contribute to 
the capital of the “Garantie-Disconto-Verein von 1857” set up by the 
Senate of Hamburg.* The size of the contributions gives again, like the 
number of the Bank folios, a certain approximation to the financial 
strength of the different houses. The sums in Mark Banco were (accord- 
ing to the original files in the Staatsarchiv of Hamburg): 


Elias Warburg . ...... 5.000 
M. M. Warburg & Co. . . . . = 15.000 
R. D. Warburg & Co. . . . . = 15.000. 
W. S. Warburg . . . . . . 20.000 
S. S. Warburg .... . . 20.000 
Berenberg, Gossler & Co. . . . 100.000 
L. Behrens & Söhne . . . . . 100.000 
Conr. H. Donner . . . . . . 200.000 
Salomon Heine > 2.20. 2.500.000 


The capital, based on securities brought in by the Senate, was 5.000.000 
Mark Bco. For further liquidity the town was looking for a silver loan 
to the value of 10 million Marks and started negotiations with Prussia 
which declined in an abrupt manner and with an insulting commentary. 
Hamburg now turned to Austria and in this transaction the house of M. M. 
Warburg & Co. had a leading part (well documented by telegrams still in 
the possession of the present firm). Paul Schiff, director of the “Österreichi- 
sche Credit-Anstalt für Handel und Gewerbe” in Vienna, was married to 
a sister of Siegmund and Moritz Warburg, whom he had met when he 
was one of the managing directors of L. Behrens & Söhne in Hamburg. 
In co-operation with him and the Ministerresident Heckscher of Ham- 
burg at Vienna the request was submitted to the Austrian Minister of 
Finance, Baron Bruck, who very quickly got permission from the Emperor 
Franz Joseph to send a special train with silver ingots to the Hamburg 
Giro-Bank. The consignment was returned to Vienna with interests after 
six months, not even unpacked, after having served its purpose only by acte 
de presence. This dramatic story was the source of many tales and legends 
and explains why Hamburg always retained a feeling of special sympathy 


*When during a less severe crisis in 1842 a Darlehen-Compagnie had been set up 
the firm of M. M. Warburg & Co. was not among the guarantors. 
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for Austria and for Vienna and was, for at least a decade, even less 
inclined to enter into any closer connections with Prussia.” 

The mainly psychological effect of this well reasoned gesture from 
Austria was such that of about 4000 firms of merchants and bankers only 
145 had to apply for an administrator, amongst them very few of major 
importance. But this early experience may have been one of the reasons 
why the partners of the Warburg firm retained the reputation of being 
cautious and reliable in their transactions. 

As one of the very scarce remaining documents from this period we 
find a letter from M. M. Warburg & Co. of July 18, 1865, addressed to 
“Herren N. M. von Rothschild & Söhne”, London. It says that the 
Hamburg house, to its regret, had not heard from Rothschild’s since the 
10th of March. It draws their attention to the fact that after the death 
of Carl Heine the famous banking firm of Salomon Heine ‘will be 
liquidated. Since Rothschild’s had lively business connections with this 
firm, “würde es uns unendlich freuen, wenn Sie die Geschäfte, die Sie 
mit obgenanntem Hause gemacht haben, auf uns übertragen wiirden’’.® 
The letter ends with the latest quotation for “long London” and the 
rate of exchange with Paris and Petersburg. — A reply to this letter 
could no longer be found at Hamburg but later reports indicate that 
the connection developed into a closer co-operation in the following 
period for which we may regard the year of 1870 as a kind of dividing line. 

In this phase the scope and importance of the Warburg business grew 
considerably. Before we look for a number of contributing causes in the 
general economic conditions of the time we have to see once more what 
the tradition and cohesion of the family meant for the structure of this 
enterprise. Both partners married in the social circle which Paul H. 
Emden has so well described in his “Money Powers of Europe”. Siegmund 
Warburg married in 1862 a daughter of H. M. Rosenberg in Kiew and 
became thus related to various other European banking families, of 
which the connection with Baron Horace de Ginzburg and his firm 
J. E. Giinzburg at St. Petersburg assumed special importance. Moritz 
Warburg married in June 1864 Charlotte Oppenheim from Frankfurt 
a.M. Her family was well connected in Frankfurt, and a specially close 


7For this episode compare Julius v. Eckardt, Lebenserinnerungen, Leipzig 1910, vol. I, 
p. 196 — a book which contains in both volumes good descriptions of the social 
character of Hamburg’s society and its senatorial regime in this period. — See also 
Adolph Wagner, loc. cit. p. 179 ff; Levy v. Halle, loc. cit. p. 37 ff; and A. E. Fr. 
Schäffle, Gesammelte Aufsätze, Tübingen, 1886, p. 23—66; Die Handelskrisis von 1857 
in Hamburg, mit besonderer Rücksicht auf das Bankwesen. This essay like the 
following one on the crisis of 1873, is too excited and moralizing for our present taste. 
For a day-to-day story of the silver deal at Vienna see Ernst Baasch in Zeitschrift des 
Vereins für Hamburgische Geschichte, Bd. XXX, 1929, pp. 81—105. 

8It would be a great delight to us if you transferred to us the business you conducted 
with the above mentioned firm. 
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co-operation with the banking firm of Moritz B. Goldschmidt was one 
of the consequences on the business side. 

But it is the family side which has to interest us first, for Moritz and 
Charlotte Warburg became the parents of the five brothers Warburg? 
of whom we shall hear more in the course of this narration. 

In his autobiographical notes, of which a selection has been privately 
printed, Max M. Warburg gives a short sketch of each of his brothers 
of whom only the four younger ones later joined the firm whilst Aby 
studied humanities with special emphasis on the history of ideas, and 
became the founder of the Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliothek Warburg 
which now, as the Warburg Institute, is attached to the University of 
London. We shall have more occasion to refer to the printed and 
manuscript notes of Max M. Warburg who probably inherited some of 
his literary leanings from his mother. Forty years after her engagement, 
that is on March 1, 1904, she dedicated to her husband a beautifully written 
manuscript in which she tells in a clear and sensible style her accli- 
matisation at Hamburg and the main events in the way of life of the family. 
She mentions the acquisition of the house Ferdinandstrasse 75 in 1867. 
At that time, she relates, her husband Moritz came home for dinner at 
4 o'clock and had to be back in the office at 5.30; Siegmund, the elder 
brother, went home at 6 o’clock, whilst the younger partner had to stay 
till 9 or 9.30 in the evening. Max M. Warburg writes: “Siegmund was the 
enterprising spirit of the two brothers. There can be no doubt that it was 
mainly he who had built up the firm and achieved its importance. My 
father was much more conservative, diffident and cautious, but he knew 
how to represent the firm in public.’’?° 

If we shortly recapitulate the changes in the economic scene we may 
regard the development of the Joint Stock banking companies as one 
of the most characteristic symptoms of the ever expanding industrial 
society. The A. Schaafhausensche Bankverein was founded in 1848, the 
Discontogesellschaft 1851, the Darmstädter Bank 1853, the Berliner 
Handelsgesellschaft 1850, and in the same year the Vereinsbank and the 
Norddeutsche Bank started their activities at Hamburg. Warburg’s were 
shareholders in the last two institutes but took no active part in their 
management. At the same time the biggest change happened in the tech- 
nique of banking, particularly in the foreign currency business, with the 
telegraphic communications and the cable transfer, whilst the telephone 
followed much later, for the Warburg house not before 1889. 

A friendly chance enables us to learn from the text of a few letters 
still available and directed to N. M. Rothschild & Sons, London, how 


®Aby M. Warburg, born June 13, 1866; Max M., June 5, 1867; Paul M., Aug. 10, 1868; 
Felix M., Jan. 14, 1871, and Fritz M., March 12, 1879. 
10Aus meinen Aufzeichnungen, Privatdruck 1952, edited by Eric M. Warburg, S.3. 
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the Warburg house is gradually widening the range of its activities in 
its progress from Geldwechsler to Bankier. A letter dated Jan. 24, 1870, 
confirming a telegraphic request, refers to a notice in the ‘Times’ according 
to which the various branches of Rothschild’s (called in the formal style 
of those days “Ihre Ehrenhäuser”) are floating a big loan for the Russian 
Government. Warburg’s are asking for a firm offer of £ 40.000 since they 
could not hope to get this amount through the ordinary subscription. 
They are also waiting for an answer to their suggestion to be entrusted 
with the launching of the loan at Hamburg. 

A more important letter is written on Feb. 26, 1870, to Baron Lionel 
von Rothschild to hand him the prospectus of the projected Commerz- 
und Disconto-Bank and to invite him to become one of the original sub- 
scribers. The letter explains that the Norddeutsche Bank and the Ver- 
einsbank cannot satisfy all the demands for that kind of credit which 
the solid merchant needs for a substantial development of his business. 
Until now their principle had been not to associate themselves with the 
founding or administration of such enterprises. But in view of the really 
patriotic purpose of this plan they felt that they should drop this principle 
and accept the invitation to join the committee and the board of admi- 
nistration (Verwaltungsrath). Reply by telegraph is requested since a 
heavy oversubscription and rationing of the allocations is being expected. 
We do not know the answer from London, but Siegmund Warburg 
remained a member of the Board until his death in 1889. Then Moritz 
Warburg succeeded him and proved a trusted adviser also in more dif- 
ficult times. 

A letter of May 31, 1870, starts with giving only the usual Stock Ex- 
change quotations. But after the signature there follows a postscript in 
the hand of Siegmund Warburg asking for a share in the new 5 % Spanish 
Loan to be issued by Rothschild’s: “... wir würden uns gewiss alle 
mögliche Mühe geben dass wenn Sie uns mit der Subscription beehren 
wollen der hiesige Markt sich stark betheiligt”. (The sparing use of 
commas is characteristic of this and many later letters of the partners.) 

The next letter, of July 13, 1870, is written on the very day when 
Bismarck worked on the notorious Emser Depesche. It advises about some 
money transfers and then continues: “Die Börse verkehrte bei niedrigen 
Coursen in sehr matter Haltung. Die zähe Widerstandskraft, welche Frank- 
reich entwickelt, beunruhigt die Börsen”. The French mobilisation 
followed two days later and the formal declaration of war on July 19. 

A letter dated Oct. 28, 1870, confirms various transfers, amongst them 
£ 12.600 partly on behalf of the Norddeutsche Bank and partly of the 
Vienna branch of Rothschild’s. “Auf die Capitulation von Metz war schon 
der gestrige Abendverkehr sehr fest gestimmt. Auch die heutige Börse 
eröffnete in fester Stimmung, welche sich jedoch nicht ganz behaupten 
konnte und war der Schluss etwas schwächer.” 
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The last letter of this lot, dated May 31, 1871, is of considerable 
interest because it inaugurates a most lively period for the banking world 
of Europe. The letter confirms some transactions and a telegram of May 
30 in which Warburg’s had asked for a substantial share in the French 
loan which “wie man hier allgemein sagt”, is to be issued by Rothschild’s. 
It was the beginning of the big international movement of merchandise, 
precious metals, commercial and financial bills and all sorts of foreign 
investments caused by the payment of the French War Indemnity of 
5 milliard Marks to the new German Reich and in. which the haute 
finance was ex officio involved. For Bismarck, advised by Bleichroeder, 
had already in the case of a contribution to be paid by Paris specially 
demanded that the commercial and financial bills to be handed over to 
Germany should bear the endorsements of one of the following firms: 
Rothschild, Hottinguer et Cie., Mallet freres, A. Fould et Cie., Sellieres, 
Pillet, Walt & Cie., Marcuard, André et Cie.!! Apart from using all the 
financial houses the French Government opened special agencies for the 
acquisition of transferable securities at London, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt and Berlin.” In December 1872, to give an example, 
bills to the value of 417 million Francs were kept in readiness at these 
agencies, of which 142 million were accumulated at Hamburg. Although 
in French official reports only the Norddeutsche Bank and L. Behrens 
Söhne are mentioned as special agents, some notes still in the possession 
of the firm indicate that Warburg’s, who were ranking as one of the best- 
known dealers in the foreign exchange market, had a considerable share 
in this, even in retrospect, exciting business.” Hamburg was specially 
involved since the French Government had bought a fairly big amount of 
bills in Mark Banco which were partly handed over as such and partly 
used for the purchase of bullion silver to the value of 92 million Francs 
when the Hamburg Giro-Bank was liquidated in 1872 and 1873. 

When France floated, again through Rothschild’s, the second and final 
post-war loan of 3 billion Francs in July 1872, the loan was twelve times 
covered by subscriptions which, of course, included a substantial amount 
of “stagging”.'* Many subscriptions came from England, more even from 
Germany and Belgium. In the end France had acquitted herself of her 
obligations towards Germany on Sept. 5, 1873 instead of March 1875.15 
The intense commotion caused by this first big transfer problem of modern 
times was not confined to the monetary side which was handled smoothly 


11Franz Gutmann, Das französische Geldwesen im Kriege (1870—1878), Strassburg, 1913, 
p. 196. 

12Gutmann, loc.cit. p. 287. 

18According to Levy von Halle, loc.cit. p. 58, an international group of 55 bankers and 
consorts had made a contract allowing the French Government to draw financial 
bills on them against an agreed commission. 

14Gutmann, loc.cit. pp. 246 ff. 

15Gutmann, loc.cit. p. 223. 
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enough under Rothschild’s guidance, but had its repercussions also in 
the movements of goods. France alone whose balance of visible goods had 
always been passive, had in the four years from 1872 to 1875 an export 
surplus in goods to the value of 953 million Francs.'® 

If we now return to the inner condition of the firm we find that all 
this already fairly important and expanding business was transacted by 
a, for our present notions, amazingly small number of persons. In 1868 
the firm had ten employees and one messenger, in 1878 sixteen em- 
ployees and two messengers, and even in October 1889 still not more 
than 23 employees. 

The character of the firm, in tune with Moritz Warburg’s maxim labor 
et constantia, was strictly traditional, orthodox banking business on a 
commissionary basis with big firms and banks, the latter mainly in 
foreign countries. No ambition yet to have a lot of private clients and 
a conspicuous show-window. The offices were small, almost shabby and 
not yet very well organized. ‘The connections with all Rothschild houses 
were of primary importance and Moritz Warburg was on terms of friend- 
ship with Baron Alphonse in Paris, Baron Leopold in London and Baron 
Albert in Vienna.* The security business was particularly lively with 
Paris, the French and the Austrian branch used to lend money to Hamburg 
and these deposits were decisive for the amount which was lent on a 
monthly basis to the Hamburg brokers who provided the firm with the 
first-class commercial bills needed for the banks abroad. “Long London” 
was specially in demand by Rothschild’s of London, three months’ German 
bills were bought by various State banks, like the Banque Nationale de 
Belgique, the Nederlandse Bank, the banks of Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Sweden, and later also Russia, although Russia’s main representative was 
Mendelssohn’s of Berlin. Another important Russian connection was the 
Russian-Asiatic Bank with its Chinese branches, and reimbursement credits 
based on the bills of lading were given to many Hamburg firms for their 
overseas transactions. The Yokohama Specie Bank was another connection 
until it opened its own branch office in Hamburg.** 

The main features of these relations are on the one side their world- 
wide extent, on the other side the intimate personal care devoted to each 
transaction and made possible through the daily meeting of all repre- 
sentative firms, banking or commercial, at the Hamburg Exchange with 
its Stock and Commodity markets under one roof. This private bankers’ 
business was exactly conducted on those lines which have been classically 


16Gutmann, loc.cit. p. 303. 
17These details are given in a memorandum which Dr. Fritz M. Warburg, the youngest 
of the five brothers, now living in Stockholm, kindly put at my disposal. 


*In her memoirs Charlotte Warburg describes a journey to the Paris exhibition in 
1878 and a visit to the Rothschild castle at Ferrières. 
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formulated in Schumpeter’s description of what “commercial banking”, 
in contrast to “investment banking”, really means: 

“Even if he confines himself to the most regular of commodity bills 
and looks with aversion on any paper that displays a suspiciously round 
figure, the banker must not only know what the transaction is which he 
is asked to finance and how it is likely to turn out, but he must also 
know the customer, his business and even his private habits, and get, 
by frequently ‘talking things over with him’, a clear picture of his 
situation.’’18 

This succinct statement is not only quoted so that Dr. Fritz M. Warburg 
may be reminded of his long afternoons and evenings of exactly such 
talks with his clients, but to underline how strong the human element 
was — and still is — in this apparently cold-blooded money business. And 
this again shows the importance of closely-knit family connections and 
the tribal cohesion of a minority to which historical and social conditions, 
supported by certain intellectual and moral gifts, have allocated for a 
certain period a leading röle in the banking business. These factors become 
more evident when we approach the last decade of the nineteenth and 
the first of the twentieth century which saw the flowering of the firm 
under the sons of Moritz M. Warburg. As an introduction to this period 
I should like to quote from a few letters which Max M. Warburg wrote 
to me a long time ago when we tentatively discussed the plan of a history 
of the firm. That was in April of 1921; a year later, partly under the 
influence of the critical times, it was decided not to proceed with the 
plan of a publication since, after all, a private firm had an even stronger 
duty for discretion than a public company. Yet in my many personal 
contacts with the partners and their assistants we never lost the ultimate 
plan of some kind of historical description quite out of sight, and I thus 
had the opportunity to collect early impressions from members of the staff 
who had been with the firm for 40 and in one case even for 53 years.'? 
And now the two early pieces of advice which Max M. Warburg gave me. 
The first was: “One has to show clearly that the money-changing and 
trade-bill business was the real foundation of the firm. The security 
business was up to 1900 actually of secondary importance. Only from 
then onwards did we take part in a bigger way in share issues and other 
great international transactions.” And this he concluded with the hand- 
written remark which I certainly have to respect, if only for reasons of 
space: “Man darf aber nicht zu viel von den letzten 25 Jahren reden und 
die alten Generationen verdunkeln!” 


18Schumpeter, Business Cycles, vol. I, p. 116. 

19I should like to put down here as a sign of my personal gratitude and of faithful 
memory the names of the following Prokuristen with the dates when they became 
entitled to sign for the firm: T. A. Biben, 1885; Abraham Heckscher, 1893; J. M. W. 
Pinnau, 1893; Max Hamlet, 1903; S. W. Hesse, 1906; S. Fürth, 1911. 
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The other advice said: “It should be shown — and I attach great value 
to this — how much the development of such a firm is governed by 
chance, and how the economic development anyhow is much more de- 
pendent on chance events and inherent tendencies than on the so-called 
consciously aimed activities of the individual person. The description 
should be pervaded by a certain feeling of humility towards these forces. 
For most people suffer from an exaggerated self-esteem, and specially 
bank managers, when they write their annual reports three or six months 
later are inclined to adorn their actions with a degree of foresight which in 
reality never existed.” We shall keep all this in mind when we try to give 
a picture of the last fifty years of our period. 

Siegmund Warburg died on May 13, 1889, and his widow became a 
partner with her children from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1889. Then, by a 
new arrangement, only her eldest son, Aby S. Warburg, born Aug. 3, 1864, 
became partner of Moritz Warburg who was his senior by 26 years. He 
was thus closer to the members of the next generation with whom he 
shared a long and devoted activity until his death on the 30th of Decem- 
ber, 1933. 

We have given’? the birth dates of the sons of Moritz M. Warburg, 
of whom he could still introduce into partnership Max, Paul, Felix and 
Fritz. Before we look at their economic careers we should try to convey 
some idea of these five brothers who would have been remarkable under 
any kind of categories and aspects. 

The eldest, Aby M. Warburg, as stated before, studied humanities and 
had a mind of undoubted genius. He renounced, in a kind of half-serious 
childhood pact, his right to enter the firm and demanded from his 
brothers only that they support him in his scientific work and “to pay 
for his books” which in the end became the Kulturwissenschaftliche 
Bibliothek Warburg, moved to London in January 1934. And yet he had, 
as Gertrud Bing formulated it in a brilliant lecture, “einen gewissen 
Instinkt für den praktischen Mechanismus des Daseins”, and she con- 
tinued: “Max Warburg kannte diese Fahigkeit seines Bruders genau. Er 
hat immer betont, wie lebhaft er sich fiir die Angelegenheiten des Bank- 
hauses interessierte und wie verstandnisvoll er sie beurteilte. ‘Mein Bruder 
ware ein ganz guter Bankier geworden’, pflegte er zu sagen. Insbesondere 
hatte der Professor eine feine Witterung fiir Krisenstimmungen an der 
Borse, und wenn er unvermutet bei seinen Briidern erschien mit der 
Bemerkung: ‘Ich höre die Fittiche des Pleitegeiers rauschen’, so hatte 
er häufig recht.” (With the exception, of course, that the Pleitegeier 
is not a bird but a foot-slogger) . 


19aSee note 9. 

20Vortrag in der Hamburger Kunsthalle am 31. Oktober 1958. Hamburg 1958, p. 13. 
See also the words in which Erwin Panofsky has summed up Aby Warburg’s intel- 
lectual eminence, quoted by Max M. Warburg, Aufzeichnungen, p. 137. 
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If we attempt to characterize the four banking brothers we must remind 
the reader that this is the history of a firm and not an essay in biography. 
And we are also — mindful of the instructive story of Menenius Agrippa — 
not trying to assess whom we regard as the most gifted banker or the 
most important for the conduct of their business. 

The two elder brothers, Max and Paul, separated by only one year, had 
essential similarities and yet were widely different. Max had the real entre- 
preneurial temper, the urge to realize “new combinations’, the temerity, 
bordering on impetuosity, to keep sometimes only just on this side of 
prudence. Added to this, he had the almost irresistible charm with which 
to move men, money and matters, and the added grace of humour and 
criticism which did not stop before himself. His motto was En avant. 

Paul’s intellect had the finer edge and something of the incisive elegance 
of a Toledo rapier. If his brother Aby might also have become a banker, 
he might have become a university don and a scientist, or, as he actually 
was for some years, a great civil servant. Not without reason his motto 
was In serviendo consumor. 

In the two younger brothers, Felix, born 1871, and Fritz, born 1879, 
the intellectual gifts are equally remarkable but their temper seems to 
be a shade warmer and softer, open to a more differentiated and sensitive, 
perhaps sometimes even sentimental, look on life. As regards Felix Warburg, 
Max himself may be quoted as a witness. After a common journey to 
Palestine in 1929 he writes: “Mein Bruder Felix, der um vier Jahre Jüngere, 
war schon als Dreiundzwanzigjähriger nach Amerika übergesiedelt. Jetzt 
wurde mir seine Fahigkeit der Menschenbehandlung, selbst heterogenste 
Elemente, mit seinem Charme, seiner Güte und Einsatzbereitschaft zu- 
sammenzuführen, zu einem freudigen Erlebnis. Seine selbst gewählte Mis- 
sion hat er in Amerika wie in Europa bis zu seinem Tode aufopfernd 
erfüllt, und sein Beispiel ist in den von ihm geschaffenen Organisationen, 
vor allem aber in den Mitarbeitern, die mit seiner Menschlichkeit in 
Berührung kamen, unvergessen.”’?* 

Since Dr. Fritz M. Warburg is still with us, I am naturally reluctant to 
continue in this kind of appreciation. His legal training, his patience 
and his particular blend of both creative and critical sympathy made 
him the ideal, although sometimes too lenient, head of the firm’s Credit 
Department. For the rest I ought to be content to say here how much I owe 
for this survey to his friendship, his kindness and his incomparable memory, 
shown over many years of conversations in which he transformed “the 
short and simple annals”, fates, dates and balance sheets into living history. 

The estate into which Moritz Warburg could introduce his sons Max 
and Paul, and whose management he could share with them until his 
death in 1910, had already a quite respectable size. Some account books 


21Aufzeichnungen, pp. 8 and 139. 
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which have survived in the Hamburg archives of the firm enable us to 
give the balance sheet totals for the years from 1886 onwards. They are for: 


ultimo December 1886: 32.270.796 Marks 
5 3 1887: 31.055.543 P 
u m 1888; 29.297.894 r 
» m 1889: 35.298.436 > 
u 5 1890: 20.244.339 z 


I am also giving, as a specimen, the size of the bills’ portfolio on 
December 31st of 1886: — 


London . . 2 22 22m nenn... 577.029,38 Marks 
Paris a 2 1 nenn nn 488.694,80 n 
Wien . 2 222 nein en nn 57556645 p 
Amsterdam . . 2 2 . 1. ee ee eee 1.310,30  „ 
New York . . 2 . 2... 2. eee 887,70, 
Kronen . 2 2 2 1 ew ee ee ee ee 6.536,15 „ 
Hiesige Reichs Mark . . . . .. . . . . 1,947.923,08  „ 
Petersburg woe ee ee ew ew ew ws 3.646.94025 y 
Bankplätze (= Reichsbank and branches) . . 943.715,80 „ 


8.188.603,91 Marks 


From an old Copterbuch covering the years from 1882 to 1899, in which 
the more important letters are still in the handwriting of the partners, 
we can also see that the activity is no longer exclusively based on com- 
mercial bills but spreads into the emission and security business. In 
March 1883 Moritz Warburg writes to Geheimrat A. S. Hansemann of 
the Disconto-Gesellschaft in Berlin and requests a leading part for Ham- 
burg in the “Convertierung der 6 % Ungarischen Goldrente”. “Wie Ihnen, 
sehr geehrter Herr Geheimrat, auch bekannt, sind unsere geschätzten Gönner 
und Freunde die Herren von Rothschild gern damit einverstanden, dass 
bei uns eine Emissionsstelle eröffnet wird.” On July 22, 1885, Moritz 
Warburg, in a letter to Rothschild’s of Paris, wants to be appointed as 
a Zeichnungsstelle for a3 % £ Sterling loan of the Egyptian Government. 
In March 1886 Baron Alphonse de Rothschild of Paris is asked to give 
Warburg’s a sizeable share in the conversion of a 4% Dutch loan, and in 
a letter three weeks later an allocation of 1 million Dutch Guilders is 
being acknowledged. Letters of the same year deal, for instance, with the 
sale of surplus quantities of tobacco for the Hungarian Tobacco Mono- 
poly, and participation in a 315 % Norwegian State loan for which 
Hambro’s of London were the issuing house. 

In these very years there was again an important change in the economic 
situation of Hamburg which must not be passed over. Bismarck, in spite 
of certain privileges given to Hamburg in the German Constitution, 
used considerable pressure to force Hamburg, which in 1871 had been 
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allowed to remain Zollausland, into the German customs system, in which 
he eventually succeeded, though at considerable costs to the Reich which 
had to foot most of the bill for a new free port for Hamburg opened 
in October 1888 by the young Emperor William II, who from then on 
left Hamburg never out of sight. Although it caused considerable oppo- 
sition in the beginning, it meant that Hamburg was no longer a marginal 
town but fully integrated into the Reich and the expanding economic 
activities which, of course, had its consequences for Hamburg’s position 
as the biggest German port and the second largest community now really 
inside Germany. 

The general standing of the firm in this period is well reflected in the 
manner in which Moritz Warburg was able to arrange the commercial 
training of his two elder sons. 

Max Warburg was apprenticed with I. Dreyfus & Co. in Frankfurt a.M., 
a useful but rather hard time for him which, according to his Aufzeich- 
nungen, he did not like too much. After that he went for six months to 
Wertheim & Gompertz in Amsterdam, absolved his military duties at 
Munich, and went in 1890 to Paris as a secretary of the Banque Impériale 
Ottomane. He also attended some lectures at the Sorbonne. In 1891 he 
joined N. M. Rothschild & Sons in London for a further year of training 
and was in 1892 called back to Hamburg where his handwriting appears 
for the first time in the Copierbuch on Feb. 11, 1892. On this date he 
thanks Spitzer in Paris and Rothschild’s in London for all their kindness. 
A month later he writes a confidential letter in French to Samuel Montagu 
in London, suggesting some business in Victoria Treasury Bonds. 

Paul Warburg had a rather disagreeable apprenticeship with an export 
and import firm at Hamburg, was for some time with Samuel Montagu in 
London, and then for two years in the Paris branch of the Banque Russe 
pour le Commerce Etranger. Moritz Warburg wanted him to work for a 
while with Günzburg’s in St. Petersburg who gladly accepted this sug- 
gestion. As a signatura temporis he writes in a letter of Nov. 11, 1890: It 
only remains “vorher sicher zu sein dass mein Sohn Paul als Jude (under- 
lined by M.W.) während seines eventuellen Aufenthaltes in Petersburg 
nicht die geringsten Unannehmlichkeiten hat.” A letter to this purpose is 
submitted to the Russian Minister of Finance who immediately gives the 
necessary assurance. Moritz Warburg acknowledged this information on 
Jan. 6, 1891, and adds: “Sehr schmeichelhaft ist es mir zu hören dass 
sich der Finanzminister so freundlich ausgesprochen hat über unsere 
Firma.” However, the plan was actually not carried out, probably in 
connection with difficulties for the Günzburg firm which at great costs had 
developed the Lena Gold Fields of Siberia and got into temporary trouble 
in a period of suddenly diminished yield. This was in 1892; the firm was 
supported by a number of friends, amongst them M. M. Warburg & Co. 
on whom they had drawn bills for 7 million Marks which Warburg’s 
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protected.”? Several years later Baron Horace von Günzburg repaid all 
loans with interest not just “in cash” but in actual gold coins. 

This same year saw the death of Adolf Dorner who in the long line 
of efficient Prokuristen had been the most highly trusted and qualified, 
and who even had been given Einzelprokura (single power of attorney) 
in 1889.* For this reason Max Warburg had to return from London, and 
Paul had to shorten a trip round the world to join forces with the father 
who made them partners in 1893 and 1895 respectively. 

Although from now on the source material is becoming more abundant, 
we can in this survey give only the barest outlines of the ensuing develop- 
ment in which chance and external conditions, in tune with Max Warburg’s 
formula, played their part. 

The “chance element”, at least from the economic point of view, was 
that both, Paul and Felix Warburg became through marriage connected 
with the firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Co. of New York which under Jacob 
H. Schiff of Frankfurt was next to Morgan’s the most important issuing 
house for loans to states, railways and big industrial enterprises.2? 

The link with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. gave Warburg’s a very special position 
in the German banking world, all the more so since Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
had no foreign branches or fixed agencies but chose the partners in their 
transactions freely among the firms of highest rank.?? 

The external conditions favoured the expansion even of private firms 
if they were managed in the right entrepreneurial spirit. The big joint- 
stock banks, mostly founded by private bankers who frequently remained 
influential members of their Boards of Directors, developed a technique 
of fruitful co-operation with this more individual and for many foreign 
transactions more flexible style of business. This did, of course, not 
exclude a strong measure of competition, but the general prejudice that 
the private banker had no longer a raison d’étre was contradicted by 
the facts.” 


22Max M. Warburg, Aufzeichnungen, p. 14. It was one of the first opportunities where 
he could assist his father in a critical situation and show his hand also in braving the 
cholera epidemic with its disruption of business in Hamburg. 

23Paul married on Oct. 1, 1895 Nina Loeb, daughter of Salomon Loeb, and became thus 
the brother-in-law of Jacob H. Schiff. He remained, however, a partner of the Hamburg 
house until 1914, i.e. even after 1902, when, at the request of Jacob H. Schiff, he 
moved to New York as partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Felix had already in 1893 
married Frieda, the only daughter of Jacob H. Schiff, to which the father only agreed 
under the condition that Felix joined the firm in New York immediately. 

24Schiff’s “own closest personal relations were with [Sir Ernest] Cassel and Fleming in 
London, Noetzlin in Paris, and Max Warburg in Hamburg.” — Cyrus Adler, Jacob 
H. Schiff. His life and letters, New York 1928, vol. I, p. 194 f. 

25The firm of C. G. Trinkaus at Düsseldorf celebrated its 175th anniversary in 1955 
with an excellent monograph: ‘Tradition und neue Aufgaben’. The two essays by Erich 


*Since this story is mainly concerned with the economic history of German Jewry, 
justice demands it to state that Dorner and Biben were of the Christian faith and 
belonged to the most highly esteemed members of the Warburg staff. 
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Dr. Fritz M. Warburg writes in his already quoted memorandum: 
“In retrospect one might say that the years from 1900 to 1914 were the 
years of the most happy and harmonious development of the firm.” Happy 
also because they embraced ten years in which Moritz Warburg could 
still work with his sons and gradually and with confidence leave more 
and more decisions to their enterprise and ripening judgment. Fritz, 
twelve years younger than his brother Max, who was never quite able 
to forget this, joined the firm as partner in 1907. He had studied law but 
cut short his legal training when Paul left for New York. Apart from the 
credit business which we mentioned before, he devoted a painstaking 
activity to the gradual extension of the firm’s premises, the transformation 
of the original rambling and inconspicuous quarters into a well-designed 
and impressive building, tenaciously holding on to the old address. It was 
finished in 1913 and housed at that stage 111 people, the partners included. 

During this period the firm made one appointment which was of the 
highest importance to the conduct of its expanding and ever more com- 
plicated business. When Paul left Hamburg in 1902 and Max lost his 
‘alter ego’ with whom he used to discuss every single decision, he sug- 
gested to his father that they should have a permanent legal adviser on 
the staff. This was not an abstract idea: Max had a definite person in 
mind, the judge Dr. Carl Melchior (born Oct. 13, 1871). His father 
first raised many objections; but the argument that problems of taxation, 
state and business contracts were becoming more and more complicated, 
eventually convinced him and after a short time he liked to listen to 
Melchior’s quiet and composed diction in which he explained to the 
father the more impetuous ideas of his son. He rose to a position of great 
confidence, became Generalbevollmächtigter in 1911, and in 1917 the 
first partner who was not a member of the Warburg family. Unto the 
last he remained head of a growing department which Max Warburg 
liked to call meine Rechtsabteilung.?® 


To illustrate first the general trend of the firm’s development, we are 
giving further figures of the balance sheet totals from 1891 to 1914: 


Achterberg, Aus der Chronik des deutschen Privatbankiers, and Melchior Palyi, 
Die Bankiers im Emissions- und Bérsengeschdft, are outstanding contributions to 
problems which cannot be discussed in detail here. 


26Dr, C. Melchior died on Dec. 30, 1933, literally worn out by his fight to protect 
the German Jews against the worst consequences of the Nazi doctrine. This is not 
the place to describe his activities in the fields of politics and diplomacy. Lord 
Keynes devoted one of his most brilliant ‘essays in biography’ to his memory: Dr. 
Melchior, A defeated Enemy, in Two Memoirs, London, 1949. See also, of course, 
Warburg, Aufzeichnungen, pp. 49 ff. 
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Ultimo December 1891: 18.229.494 Marks Ultimo December 1903: 55.658.931 Marks 


7 m 1892: 18.102.770 „ Pr ” 1904: 58.178.167 „ 
” Pe 1893: 17.962.083 „ ” ” 1905: 89.857.486 ,„ 
” » 1894: 25.885.368 _,, » ” 1906: 103.175.352 „ 
5 ” 1895: 29.962.173 „ m u 1907: 97.323.198 „ 
y 5 1896: 34.120.718 „ ” 5 1908: 82.082.946 ,„ 
» u 1897: 39.025.026  ,, » M 1909: 89.746.779 „ 
M u 1898: 37.489.467 „ 3 M 1910: 105.332.652 ,„ 
7 » 1899: 37.349.017 „ > is 1911: 104.863.573 5 
” $i 1900: 45.832.324 „, 7 u 1912: 95.771124 ,„ 
a ‘i 1901: 43.279.943 ,, 3 6 1913: 118.141.853 ” 
” " 1902: 52.873.896  „ 6 3 1914: 127.325.616 „ 


During this period, Warburg’s — in spite of their growing participation 
in public loans — remained the leading firm in the market of commercial 
bills and foreign currencies. The portefeuille of commercial bills some- 
times reached the amount of 50 million Marks. Foreign banks bought 
considerable quantities of German trade bills on a commission basis of 
usually 1/5 or 1/6 of the official discount rate. A substantial business 
in shares and shares arbitrage was done on joint account (conio meta) with 
a number of firms, amongst them Merzbach in Frankfurt a.M., A. Kayser 
& Co. in London, later S. Japhet & Co., Albert Kahn in Paris, R. Hen- 
riques jr. in Copenhagen, and the Svenska Handelsbanken in Stockholm. 
The latter business was of special interest because it was based on a close 
friendship between Max Warburg and their director, Louis Frankel (who 
both in turn were close friends of the banker Otto R. Henriques of 
Copenhagen). Frankel was of German-Jewish origin; he was born in 
Aschersleben in March 1851 and was in due course apprenticed to a 
banking firm at Meiningen. Family connections led him in 1874 to Sweden 
where he first joined his brother but founded a banking firm of his own 
in 1880, the Kommanditbolaget Fraenkel & Co. In 1893 he was invited 
to join the board of the Handelsbank when this institute was in rather 
difficult circumstances. He remained its managing director up to his death 
in 1911 and made M. M. Warburg & Co. his main business connection in 
Hamburg.?” Personal friendship and commercial interests combined in 
reinforcing the ties with Scandinavia which had always played a promi- 
nent part from the beginnings of the firm. 

The brothers Max and Paul had their first great success on the new 
lines in 1900 when the firm placed a loan of Mark 80.000.000 Reichsschatz- 
anweisungen (treasury bonds) in the United States. In 1905 Warburg’s 
became a member of the Reichsanlethe-Konsortium; it consisted of about 
50 members of whom one-third were Jewish firms of very different size. 
In the same year, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. invited Warburg’s to assist in the 
floating of a loan for Japan by opening the German market to this — still 
unproved — security. Max Warburg conducted successful negotiations in 


27See Svenska Handelsbanken 1871-1921. En Minneskrift, Stockholm 1921, p. 109 f. and 
p. 120. 
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London with the Japanese delegate Korekiyo Takahashi, a most remarkable 
personality who later became Minister of Finance and Prime Minister. As 
an elder statesman of liberal tendencies he was murdered, aged 80, by 
military fanatics in 1936. This ended a friendship of long duration. Max 
Warburg said of him that of all Ministers of Finance he had met in his 
life, he was the best arithmetician; and besides, he was always polite and 
absolutely reliable.?® 

This loan to Japan in the time of the Russo-Japanese war was, of 
course, a politikon of the highest order and opened the close contact 
which Warburg’s kept in this and subsequent cases with the German 
Foreign Office, and it also inaugurated the firm’s connection with the 
Far East. Mitsui’s, who later opened a branch at Hamburg, asked War- 
burg’s advice during a personal visit on how the brothers managed to 
work together in harmony which they found most difficult in their own 
family. In 1906, the firm joined the Anleihe-Konsortium for the Hamburg- 
Amerika-Linie, in 1909 and 1910 Max Warburg took, together with 
Jacob H. Schiff, an active part in loan negotiations for the Chinese State 
and its railways. After the crisis of 1907 which brought some losses, the 
business with Sweden became more lively, and in the following years 
Scandinavian and German Treasury Bonds to the value of 118 million 
Marks were negotiated. 

After the death of Moritz Warburg on January 29, 1910, Max M. Warburg 
became even more than before the real leader of the firm, supported by his 
cousin Aby S. Warburg, who was the senior partner in years, his brother 
Paul, whose partnership ended on August 7, 1914, and his brother Fritz. 
The latter took in those years a special interest in the establishment of a 
copper market at Hamburg with dealings in future and actual delivery. 
The firm developed a metal department, adding to its old gold and silver 
transactions active trading in the non-ferrous metals, mainly copper, tin 
and lead. This department had close connections with houses like Brandeis, 
Goldschmidt & Co. in London, and Guggenheim in New York. Already 
in 1911, the turnover in copper alone showed a profit of 139,000 Marks. 

The narration, or rather sketchy survey, has now reached those years 
which were already marked by considerable political tensions and at the 
same time various attempts, including Haldane’s famous mission to Berlin, 
to reach a modus vivendt. 

Warburg’s took a strong interest in colonial enterprises, and the firm 
was involved in the crisis situations around Morocco to such a degree that 
a temporary member of its staff, Dr. Wilhelm Regendanz, was on board 
the cruiser “Panther” which the German Naval Command, at the request 
of the Foreign Office, sent to Agadir on July 1, 1911. The American 


28Cf, Max Warburg, Aufzeichnungen, p. 19£. See also Cyrus Adler on Schiff, vol. I, 
pp. 213—230, which give the text of a most thorough memorandum which Takahashi 
wrote on the loans of 1904 and 1905. 
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historian Alfred Vagts has tried to analyse these and similar connections 
of the firm in an essay based on wide reading and the papers of Dr. 
Regendanz, supplemented by the Aufzeichnungen of Max Warburg. If 
one can cope with Vagts’s rather tricky style, his often melodramatic inter- 
pretations of events and motives, and the application of a kind of Marxian 
Verdachtspsychologie, a lot of instructive and mainly reliable information 
may be found in his work.?® 

That the firm moved on the borderlines between politics and economics 
is confirmed by Max Warburg’s Aufzeichnungen (p. 27f.) for 1914, in 
which he states that the British Government and the City were clearly 
willing to allow Germany more scope for activities in the Near East and 
in Africa. He mentions that he had talks with Lord Milner in February 
1914 about an Anglo-German Bank in Morocco, and further talks with 
Sir Edward Grey in April who had no objection to the scheme that a 
group, headed by Warburg’s, should try to acquire the majority of the 
Nyasa Consolidated in the Portuguese colony. In June 1914, he was no 
less than three times in London to take part in an international loan 
for Brazil under the chairmanship of Rothschild’s. At the same time agree- 
ments between England and Germany for a delimitation of financial 
interests in Turkey and Africa were as good as completed. 

To illustrate that side of the firm’s activity which can be indicated by 
figures, we are closing this period with the amounts of the trade bill 
portefeuille per ultimo December from 1901 onwards: 


1901 5.062.622 Marks 1910 17.592.898 Marks 
1902 5.975.441 ,, 1911 14.769.503 „ 
1903 6.954.776 „ 1912 10.852.894 „ 
1904 8.348.583 „ 1913 11.088.325 „ 
1905 9.130.310 „ 1914 12.639533 „ 
1906 26.498.379 „ 1915 33.585.031 „ 
1907 27.414.326 „ 1916 43.036.874 „ 
1908 15.202.410 „, 1917 29.132.380 „ 


1909 16.041.821 „ 


During the years from 1914 to 1918 there was, of course, a lot of 
complicated and difficult business but it was no longer “banking” in the 
orthodox style, but loyal assistance to “war economics”, in itself a contra- 
diction in terms.®° 

The firm, in co-operation with Albert Ballin and the idle apparatus 
of the Hamburg-America-Line, helped to set up the Reichseinkauf, later 
called Zentral-Einkaufsgesellschaft, Berlin, and the Lager- und Speditions- 
gesellschaft in Hamburg. These created between themselves a considerable 


29“M. M. Warburg & Co. Ein Bankhaus in der deutschen Weltpolitik 1905-1933.” Viertel- 
jahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. 45, No. 3, September 1958, 
pp. 289—388. 

30For a thorough analysis of the war years and their aftermath up to 1931 see 
Costantino Bresciani-Turroni, The Economics of Inflation, London, 1937. 
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amount of “commercial” bills which Warburg’s would not have discounted 
in peace time as they did now, together with many similar transactions, 
well-knowing the risks. Dr. Melchior was specially connected with this 
side of the Kriegswirtschaft, Max Warburg’s advice was required from 
the first to the last day by all civil and military departments, and Dr. 
Fritz Warburg became an honorary commercial attaché of the German 
Embassy at Stockholm. During this time, in 1916, he had, authorized by 
the German Foreign Office, a conversation with Protopopov, a member 
of the Russian Duma, to probe into the possibilities of a separate peace 
with Russia. The well-prepared exploration led to no results but later 
caused many distorted interpretations and defamatory antisemitic attacks 
on Dr. Fritz and the Warburg family.” 

At the end of the war Dr. Carl Melchior was appointed as one of the 
German chief delegates to the Peace Conference of Versailles, and as such 
was head of the Financial Section of the delegation, of which Max War- 
burg became a simple member, deliberately chosing to work under Dr. 
Melchior’s guidance. Dr. Melchior later took part in all subsequent 
conferences dealing with reparations and related problems. 

But this is not strictly history of the firm and should one day be told 
in its proper biographical context. 

When the Peace Treaty of Versailles had been signed in June 1919 — 
against the advice of Dr. Melchior, Max Warburg and the other economic 
experts, who all resigned in protest before the National Assembly made 
its fateful decision — a precarious kind of “normal business” could be 
resumed, this under the terrifying conditions of an inflation of so far 
unknown dimensions. The balance sheet totals may tell their tale first: 

Ultimo December 1918 347.107.405 Marks 
” ” 1919 1.176.113.199 „ 
” ” 1920 1.240.988.379 _,, 


Pr 5 1921 1.627.962.666 ,„ 
» ” 1922 37.107.742.675 ,„ 


» ” 1923 32.342.549 Reichsmark 
- 53 1924 84.638.313 5 
The bills’ portefeuille for Dec. 31, 1924 showed the following figures: 
Hamburg 2.152.520 Reichsmark 
Reichsbank and branches 2.623.886 5 


4.776.406 Reichsmark 
In foreign currency: 


Dollars 3.415.465 Reichsmark 
London 1.414.996 ee 
Holland 81.448 2 
Sweden 1.199 5 


4.913.108 Reichsmark 


21No such attacks were directed against Hugo Stinnes who, with the knowledge of 
the German authorities, kept in touch with the Japanese ambassador in Stockholm 
through the war years. 
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In these years of transition the day-to-day banking business was con- 
ducted with caution and without any desire for expansion, but a number 
of organisational enterprises mark them. In 1918 Warburg’s took a leading 
part in forming the Aktien-Gesellschaft für In- und Auslandsunterneh- 
mungen, a Spinnstoffeinfuhr G.m.b.H., and, at long last, a herring fishery 
company based on Cuxhaven at the mouth of the Elbe. The year 1919 
saw negotiations in Basle and Amsterdam, in which John Maynard (later 
Lord) Keynes took part, on the foundation of a kind of international 
clearing bank, and in 1920 the Deutsche Warentreuhand A.G. was formed 
in connection with Mendelssohn’s of Berlin. Warburg’s arranged an 
issue of shares to the value of 100 million Marks for the Allgemeine 
Elektrizitäts-Gesellschaft of Berlin, of which 25 million were taken up 
by Guggenheim’s of New York. 

The annual reports, written by Max M. Warburg after he joined the 
firm first for his father, later for himself and his partners, say very little 
about old or new business for 1921 and 1922. At the same time they 
are full of apprehensions about the social consequences of the inflation 
with its impoverishment of the middle classes. 

The real drama developed in 1923 after the occupation of the Ruhr 
and the incompetent handling of the passive resistance. Here Hamburg 
played a decisive part. On the 6th of August, Hamburg laid up £ 1.000.000 
of a 6 % Gold loan of which Warburg’s placed a considerable amount. 
It was the answer of the overseas trade to the excessive demands of the 
heavy industry for foreign currency with which it had sabotaged all 
attempts to support the Mark. In mid-September Hamburg founded the 
Hamburger Bank von 1923 which issued its own notes based on gold. 
This really gave the coup de grdce to the old Mark which lingered on 
during the deliberations on the Rentenmark and under the ridiculous 
bank rate of 90 %. The gold notes were withdrawn when the new Reichs- 
mark started to function. But the Bank of 1923 was the first German 
institute which received, through the mediation of the house of Warburg, 
a Dollar rediscount credit from the International Acceptance Bank in 
New York. This became the model of much bigger credits of the same 
type which Warburg’s later arranged for the Reichsbank. 

The Chairman of the International Acceptance Bank was Paul M. 
Warburg who had been Vice-governor of the Federal Reserve Board of the 
United States until 1917 when he declined a reappointment offered to 
him by President Wilson. It was created in 1921 with the co-operation 
of the first National Bank of Boston, many leading European banks, 
and Warburg’s who had specially developed this form of credit in Germany. 
The names of the first shareholders give a good account of the firms with 
whom Warburg’s were more closely connected. These first shareholders 
were: A.B. Svenska Handelsbanken; Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, 
both Stockholm. Sir Ernest Cassel, London. The National Provincial 
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Bank, London. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, London. Schweizerische Kredit- 
anstalt, Zürich. Dreyfus Söhne & Cie., Basle. Schweizerischer Bankverein, 
Basle. Hope & Co., Amsterdam. Nederlandse Handel Maatschappij, 
Amsterdam. 

In 1928 the Bank was combined with the Manhattan Bank of which 
Paul Warburg was chairman.?? 

The policy of deflation which the Rentenmark inaugurated, made a 
drastic reduction in the personnel necessary, and this was the first time 
that Warburg’s, like all other banks, were compelled to dismiss employees. 

In the following years of political uneasiness, growing unemployment 
and the spread of National Socialism, the only structural changes in the 
conduct of the firm were the founding of various investment companies 
in the United States, in Great Britain and Holland, which gave the firm 
a foothold outside Germany. Max Warburg and his partners, with their 
tenacious devotion to Germany, would not have conceded that these 
were preparations for an impending catastrophe, but it certainly shows 
a foreboding of impending dangers and a desire to distribute the risks. 

The great financial crisis started in 1930 with the withdrawal of big 
amounts of foreign money and subsequent difficulties for the firm since 
many clients, and probably Warburg’s themselves, had been too optimistic 
in their commitments. In October 1950 Max Warburg went to New York 
and discussed matters with Paul and Felix who agreed to take a new 
financial interest in the Hamburg house and the Amsterdam firm. This 
had successfully issued a 5 % loan of 40.000.000 Kroner for the Bank of 
Norwegian Communities. 

The fall of the Austrian Credit-Anstalt in 1931 deepened the crisis 
and accelerated its pace. The well-known events in Germany caused the 
breakdown of the Darmstadter und Nationalbank which Schacht, in his 
capacity as President of the Reichsbank, for not quite limpid reasons 
of his own did not wish to support. The withdrawal of deposits took on 
such dimensions that the liquidity of all banks was considerably impaired. 
From Dec. 21, 1930, until Dec. 31, Warburg’s had to repay 80 % of their 
foreign, and about 50 % of their inland deposits. But there was no need 
to look for outside help for the connection with the brothers in New York 
secured the freedom of action of the firm. 

Nevertheless, there is no denying that from now on the lights are going 
down in this narration. The waning of the Weimar Republic was some- 
thing more than a change of external circumstances. If we remember 
that the civil and commercial law of Germany hinges on the two simple 
but intensely meaningful words, Treu und Glauben, we realize that the 
crumbling of moral values transformed the realities of life in every sphere. 
Glancing through the papers covering the years from 1932 onwards we 


32Warburg, Aufzeichnungen, p. 7; Dictionary of American Biography, suppl.vol., p. 412. 
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feel that the main springs of action are broken and that a tragic fatality 
overshadows. “the native hue of resolution”. 

In his report for 1932 Max M. Warburg states that the firm was in a 
defence position without having suffered further serious losses. But owing 
to growing general costs and a political tendency to regard interests as 
faux frais anyhow (Zinsknechtschaft), the credit business worked under 
diminishing returns. And after January 1933 the defence became a retreat 
fought with considerably more courage than the vulgar Nazi doctrine 
normally conceded to the Jewish temper.°® 

In this final phase the brothers Max and Fritz had become very lonely 
in their generation. Paul M. Warburg who, with his brilliant mind and 
nearness in age, was the closest counterpart and support for Max, died 
in January, 1932. Dr. Carl Melchior who from January 1933 had devoted 
his time almost entirely to the political problems of the German Jews 
and had assisted in the organisation of the Reichsvertretung, died of 
heart failure on Dec. 30, 1933. On the same day, the firm lost Aby S. 
Warburg, who had mainly given his attention to those charitable and 
welfare organisations to which the firm never failed to contribute. 

The firm could, however, rely on one partner of very long and proved 
service, Dr. Ernst Spiegelberg, who was Generalbevollmächtigter since 
July 1, 1918 and remained partner from January I, 1929 until the trans- 
formation, technically called Arisierung, in 1938. The younger generation 
was represented by Eric M. Warburg, only son of Max, who became Einzel- 
prokurist on January 1, 1927 and was partner from January 1, 1929; and 
by Siegmund G. Warburg, a nephew of Aby S. Warburg, who was a partner 
from 1930 to 1936. He moved to London in 1934 and is the head of S. G. 
Warburg & Co., founded by him and developed into one of the leading 
Merchant Bankers in the City of London. 

Max M. Warburg states at the beginning of his report for 1933 that 
the number of clients, 5,241 in 1930, had fallen to 1,875. The traditional 
business with foreign state banks had almost completely ceased, partly 
owing to a general tendency to cut out the private banker. On the other 
hand, there was a growing demand for reimbursement credits in Dollars 
for essential imports since the Reichsbank had to restrict its activity for 
lack of available foreign currency at least for “peaceful goods”. 


33We are not discussing private lives here. But Max Warburg’s attempts at reasoning 
with leading figures in the Nazi camp, like v. Papen, Schacht and others, were always 
acts of reconnaissance which could at any moment end in danger. For Dr. Fritz 
Warburg a temporary return from Sweden in the autumn of 1938, not on business 
but to bring medical and other help to the Israelitisches Krankenhaus (founded by 
Salomon Heine) led to a period of internment and to confiscation of his passport 
which was only given back to him, with permission to leave Germany, in May 1939 
after the partner of one of the oldest Christian banking houses of Hamburg intervened 
on his behalf at the Gestapo headquarters in Berlin. 
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In connection with the political and economic pressure against the 
Jews, Warburg’s founded, together with A. E. Wassermann of Berlin, the 
Palästina Treuhandstelle G.m.b.H. (Paltreu) to allow German emigrants 
on the basis of German industrial exports to Palestine a slightly 
better rate of exchange for those sums which, after all deductions through 
“law” and blackmail, they were still able to transfer. The Palestine counter- 
part of the Paltreu was the Haavarah which ordered the German goods 
needed for this not very commercial kind of transaction. Other assistance 
to emigrants could be given through the Warburg firm at Amsterdam 
which was in charge of Dr. Hans Meyer, now in New York, and which 
did still exist when Germany staged its foul attack on Holland. 

When, in 1943, Max Warburg looked through his notes of ten years 
before, he confessed that he had not recognized die tödliche Tragweite 
der Ereignisse. It certainly was not in his style to give in to adverse and 
evil forces, and his humanity did not allow his imagination to push far 
enough to foresee the final brutality of the regime. Both he and his 
partners felt at the same time that they had a position of trust towards 
their clients and, beyond it, towards all members of the Jewish community 
who watched their reaction to this challenge with its fateful balance of 
hope and despair. 

For the final years 1936 to 1938 Max Warburg’s reports became very 
summary: “Passiver und aktiver Widerstand hinderten jede Bewegungs- 
freiheit, sodass die Aufrechterhaltung der alten Beziehungen oder gar 
Anknüpfung neuer Verbindungen nicht möglich war. Es war eine 
Erstarrung, ein Absterben.” 

When early in 1938 Hjalmar Schacht told Max Warburg that the 
firm could no longer remain a member of the Reichsanleihe-Konsortium, 
Warburg’s saw that the battle was lost.?* After protracted negotiations 
the firm was handed over to a group of banks, commercial and industrial 
firms, some of which had been clients of Warburg’s, who gave help under 
circumstances which were not without political danger for themselves. 
Regarding the eager and grasping “co-operation” of the N.S.D.A.P. in 
this deposition of the old partners it can only be said that it was robbery 
poorly dressed in the rags of a spurious legality. 

When Max M. Warburg on May 3lst, 1938, after 46 years, in a speech 
of intense pathos and restraint, took leave of his work and his staff, he 
summed up the final situation in the following terse statement: 


“Zwei Wege waren es, zwischen denen wir zu wählen hatten: entweder wir gaben 
das Geschäft auf, traten in Liquidation und leiteten die Kundschaft auf eine 
andere Bankfirma über, oder aber wir stellten das Werk über die Person, erhielten 
die Firma, schieden selber aus und übergaben die Leitung unseren Nachfolgern. 


34Already the number of directorships (Aufsichtsratstellen) had fallen from about 100 
to 18. See the supplement with list of directorships in 1928. 
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Wir sind diesen zweiten Weg gegangen; denn wir wollten nicht, dass diese Firma, 
der unsere Lebensarbeit bis heute gehört hat, zerstört würde. Vor allem aber 
wollten wir nicht, dass Ihre Gemeinschaft, zu der Sie in jahrzehntelanger Arbeit 
zusammengewachsen sind, zerfallen sollte. Dieser Gedanke ist es, der uns geleitet 
hat und der unsren Entschluss rechtfertigen wird.”35 


The one consolation indeed in this sordid story was the faithful attitude 
through all these years of the personnel of the firm (the majority was non- 
Jewish), and the fact that the remains could be handed over to two friends: 


Dr. Rudolf Brinckmann, already for many years a valued member 
of the firm’s higher executive (Generalbevollmächtigter since 1931), 
and — to assist him — Paul Wirtz, a Hamburg oversea merchant of 
great wisdom and integrity. 


This survey was meant to end with the year 1938. And considering the 
‘cold climate’ of the soon coming years of darkness and destruction it 
might have been the end of the firm itself, which first at the request of the 
Nazis was still to be called M. M. Warburg & Co. K.G., and only in 1942 
had to change into ”Brinckmann, Wirtz & Co.” However, Dr. Brinck- 
mann and Paul Wirtz succeeded in steering the firm successfully through 
a very difficult period and thus proved that the decision of 1938 was the 
right one to have the firm continued by trusted friends rather than have 
it ‘liquidated’ (in more than one sense) or lose its identity by amalgama- 
tion. From the days in the Spring of 1945 onwards, when Eric M. War- 
burg found the business as a going concern in Hamburg, it soon figured 
again, assisted by the newly activated foreign connections of the Warburg 
family, as one of the foremost German private banking firms, now headed, 
after the early death of Paul Wirtz, by Brinckmann and a new partner. 
Through a friendly arrangement concluded in 1948 members of the 
Warburg family were again financially interested in the firm and in 1956 
Eric M. Warburg rejoined the old ship once more as a general partner. 
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35Aufzeichnungen, pp. VI and 156. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


List of Firms in which Partners of M. M. Warburg @ Co. 
held Directorships in June 1928. 


A.G. für chemische Produkte vorm. H 
Scheidemandel, Berlin, 

Aktiengesellschaft für In- und Auslands- 
unternehmungen, Hamburg, 

A.-G. für Plantagenbetrieb in Central- 
amerika i. Liqu., Hamburg, 

Allg. Verwaltungs-Gesellschaft m.b.H., 
Hamburg, 

Allgemeine Waren Treuhand A.G., Wien, 

Allianz und Stuttgarter Lebensversiche- 
rungsbank Akt.-Ges., Berlin, 

Allianz und Stuttgarter Verein Versiche- 
rungs-Akt.-Ges., Berlin, 

Alrowa Deutsche Strickerei A.G., Chem- 
nitz, 

American and Continental Corporation, 
New York, 

Bauverein zu Hamburg A.-G., Hamburg, 
Bavaria- u. St. Pauli-Brauerei, Altona, 

P. Beiersdorf & Co A.G., Hamburg, 

Berg-Heckmann-Selve Aktiengesellschaft, 
Altena, 

Bergedorf-Geesthachter Eisenbahn A.-G., 
Hamburg, 

Blohm & Voss Kommanditgesellschaft auf 
Aktien, Hamburg, 

Böhmische Escompte-Bank und Credit- 
Anstalt, Prag, 

Central American Plantation Corpora- 
tion, New York, 

Chemische Fabrik Grünau Landshoff & 
Meyer Aktiengesellschaft, Griinau, 

Cöln-Hamburg. Versicherungs-Aktienge- 
sellschaft, Köln, 

Cuxhavener Eiswerke Aktiengesellschaft, 
Cuxhaven, 

Cuxhavener Fischmehl- u. Dampftran- 
Werke, Cuxhaven, 

Cuxhavener Heringsfischerei A.G., Cux- 
haven, 

Cuxhavener Hochseefischerei Aktienge- 
sellschaft, Cuxhaven, 

Cuxhavener Klippfischwerke A.G., Cux- 
haven, 

Deutsch-Amerikanische Petroleum-Gesell- 
schaft, Hamburg, 

Deutsch-Atlantische Telegraphen-Gesell- 
schaft, Berlin, 

Deutsche Orientbank Aktiengesellschaft, 
Berlin, 

Deutsche Schiffs-Beleihungsbank, Ham- 
burg, 

Deutsche Seefischhandels A.G., Cuxhaven, 


Deutsche Waren-Treuhand Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Hamburg, 

Felten & Guilleaume Carlswerk Aktien- 
gesellschaft, Köln, 

Getreidevereinigung A.G., Hamburg, 

Hamburg-Amerika-Linie, Hamburg, 

Hamburg-Marokko G.m.b.H., Hamburg, 

Hamburger Waren Import G.m.b.H., 
Hamburg, 

Hamburgische Bank von 1923 A.G., Ham- 
burg, 

Hamburgische Baukasse A.-G., Hamburg, 

Hamburgische Schiffbau-Versuchsanstalt 
G.m.b.H., Hamburg, 

Hamburgische Südsee Aktiengesellschaft, 
Hamburg, 

Hanseatische Versicherungs A.G. 1877, 
Hamburg, 

Hochofenwerk Lübeck A.G., Herrenwyk, 

Philipp Holzmann A.G., Frankfurt a/M., 

Hypothekenbank in Hamburg, Hamburg, 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, 
Frankfurt a/M., 

Kamerun Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft, Ham- 
burg, 

Kant Chocoladenfabrik A.G., Wittenberg, 

Rudolph Karstadt A.-G., Hamburg, 

Meyer Kauffmann Textilwerke AG., 
Wüstegiersdorf i/Schl., 

Klöckner Werke A.G., Rauxel, i/W., 

Kühltransit Aktiengesellschaft, Hamburg, 

Lager- und Speditions-Gesellschaft m.b.H., 
Hamburg, 

Lederwerke Wieman A.G., Hamburg, 

Leykam-Josephstal A.G. fitr Papier- und 
Druckindustrie, Wien, 

Liquidations-Casse in Hamburg Aktien- 
gesellschaft, Hamburg, 

Mecklenburgische Hypotheken- und 
Wechselbank, Schwerin, 

Mijnmaatschappij Curaçao, Amsterdam, 

N.V. Algemeene IJzer- en Staal Maat- 
schappij „Ferrostaal”, Haag, 

N.V. Phoenix Handel & Cultur-Maat- 
schappij, Haag, 

Norddeutsche Seekabelwerke A.G., Nor- 
denham, 

Nord-Deutsche Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, 
Hamburg, 

Nord-West-Deutsche Versicherungs-Gesell- 
schaft, Hamburg, 

Oellager A.-G., Hamburg, 

Oesterreichische Credit-Anstalt für Han- 
del und Gewerbe, Wien, 
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Preussische Central Bodenkredit-Aktien- 
Ges., Berlin, 

Rawack & Grünfeld Aktiengesellschaft, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, 

Reichsbank, Mitglied des Generalrats, 
Berlin, 

Reichsbankhauptstelle Hamburg, Bezirks- 
ausschuß, Hamburg, 

Rhein-Main-Donau A.G., München, 

Rheinische Aktiengesellschaft für Braun- 
kohlenbergbau u. Brikettfabrikation, 
Köln, 

Rhein.-Westfalische Boden-Credit-Bank, 
Köln, 

Rybniker Steinkohlen Gewerkschaft, Ryb- 
nik, 

Santa Catharina-Eisenbahn A.G., Berlin, 

Schlesische Dampfer Compagnie-Berliner 
Lloyd A.G., Hamburg, 

Schlesische Zuckerrentenbank A.G., Bres- 
lau, 

Schmidt & Lorenzen A.G., Berlin, 

Steinkohlengewerkschaft „Charlotte” Ry- 
doltowy (Czernitz), 


Straits und Sunda Syndikat m.b.H,, 
Hamburg, 

Transozean G.m.b.H., Berlin, 

Treuhandverwaltung für das Deutsch- 
Niederland. Finanzabkommen G.m.b.H., 
Berlin, 

Triton-Werke Aktien-Gesellschaft vor- 
mals Ferdinand Müller, Hamburg, 
Ungarische Allgemeine Creditbank, Buda- 

pest, 

Union-Syndikat-Handels-Gesellschaft 
m.b.H., Hamburg, 

Vereinigte Jute-Spinnereien u. Webereien 
A.-G., Hamburg, 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke van der Zypen & 
Wissener Eisenhütten A.-G., Köln- 
Deutz, 

Wirek Spólka Akcyjna, Chebzie (Poln. 
Oberschlesien), 

Zuckerfabrik Froebeln A.G., Froebeln b/ 
Loewen, 

Zugtelefonie A.G., Berlin. 
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